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In Los Angeles a school building one story high is being built 
around three sides of a quadrangle 240X250 ft. A playground 
100 ft. square will be inclosed by this building. There 
„ c °?. will be sixteen rooms, all lighted and ventilated from 

both sides. A double roof is to cover the whole so as 
to protect the rooms from excessive heat. This plan is, of course, 
best adapted to a warm climate, but it suggests the problem of 
school architecture as a living and important problem. 

In Cincinnati the Health Department has taken a lively interest 
in the remodeling of several buildings. It recommends that two 
neighboring schools should be merged and the site of one used for a 
playground. The new building should have open-air rooms and 
more window space for ventilation. 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma, an elementary school is to be built on 
the cottage plan with more air and light for each unit than can be 
obtained in the common school building. 

In Gary, Indiana, the buildings have been planned with a view 
to using the corridors for entertainments and play; there are also 
swimming pools, shops, and large playgrounds connected with each 
building. By a lengthening of the school day, and a distribution 
of the children throughout the different parts of the building and 
grounds, the expense of this more elaborate equipment is so dis- 
tributed that the cost per capita is less than in the ordinary school. 

In Chicago a report of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund states that of 367 children who attended four schools on roofs 
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and seven in open window rooms, 90 per cent improved decidedly 
in general physical condition, 15 per cent sufficiently to be dis- 
charged as cured, 75 per cent gained in weight from two to eight and 
one-half pounds. The children in these schools are kept in the 
fresh air the year round, are given from two to three meals a day, 
and are required to rest at least one hour during the school period. 

All these examples call attention to the fact that a change in 
the methods and scope of education calls for a change in school 
buildings. If play is useful in education, there must be a place for 
play. If the health of a child is a matter of legitimate concern on 
the part of the teacher, there must be more fresh air and more space 
for exercise. The school building is an embodiment of educational 
ideals and a modern school cannot flourish in an old-fashioned build- 
ing, modeled after a private dwelling or a barn. 

The Belmont Avenue and Seventh Avenue schools in Newark, 

N.J., were kept open during the past summer, and regular work was 

carried on in order to test the feasibility of a con- 

„ 1^" . tinuous school session. These schools were chosen 
Round School 

because the population is such that most of the 
children in these districts are obliged to stay at home during 
vacation. 

The average attendance of fourteen hundred children enrolled 
was 93 per cent. The enrolment represented 70 per cent of the 
total school population in these districts. The health of both 
pupils and teachers was good, because the windows were kept open 
all the time. There was more fresh air than usual in the rooms. 
The work was satisfactory in grade, more children being promoted 
at the end of the course than in the regular classes at other times 
in the year. The cost of conducting the schools was $6,500. 
By a very slight change in the organization of classes, the pupils 
are enabled to get the full advantage of their work during the 
summer, and will complete their elementary-school courses sooner 
by one-fourth than they could under the old vacation plan. 

It will require only a few more experiments of this kind actually 
carried to successful completion to persuade school boards and 
teachers that a continuous school session is the only economical, 
efficient, and justifiable type of school organization. 
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Evidence of public interest in schools is nowhere more strik- 
ingly furnished than in reports of non-educational organizations 
which investigate from time to time the efficiency 
Shi er6S °^ P u kuc schools. The city of Cleveland has in 
the past two years had a trying experience in school 
matters. Politics have to an unjustifiable extent controlled the 
action of the School Board. It is interesting to note that an 
organization of Cleveland citizens, namely the Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society, has raised in definite form the question which the 
Board of Education ought to have faced some time ago: the 
question of efficiency of the school system. The engineers find that 
the efficiency of the system according to their standards is less than 
50 per cent. The committee points out that frequent changes in 
policy affecting the course of study and promotion are demoralizing 
and incompatible with highest efficiency. Any form of dissension 
in the school organization is harmful. 

These are wholesome words and should sink deep into the minds 
of all teachers and all boards of education. The slight respect 
with which business men and engineers frequently look upon school 
organization is due in very large measure to the instability of school 
plans and the short and uncertain tenure of school officers. 

A different type of example of public interest in school matters 
is to be found in two reports recently issued by public associations 
in the city of Chicago. The City Club through its School Com- 
mittee, and the Commercial Club through its special agent, Mr. 
Cooley, have both investigated the needs of the Chicago schools 
in respect to industrial education. Mr. Cooley's report is reviewed 
on a later page. The report of the City Club will be reviewed fully 
in a later issue of this Journal. The two reports are diametrically 
opposed in that one advocates separate vocational schools of 
secondary grade, the other advocates a genuine reform within the 
elementary schools, making much of the work of these schools 
vocational in type. The two programs will come up for legis- 
lative recognition in the state of Illinois during the coming winter. 
It is highly important that school officers be prepared to discuss 
the two plans fully and intelligently. One plan is being advocated 
and tried in Massachusetts, the other in New York. It is possible 
to get reports from both of these states. 
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The law of 191 1 gives the State Superintendent of Schools in 

Michigan the authority to outline the course of study which must 

be followed in every district in the state. Heretofore 

Michigan ^ s au thority was vested in the district boards. One 

Course of 

Study °f tk e mos t important changes made in the new 

course is that requiring agriculture to be taught in 

every district school in the state. There is a practical difficulty in 

the way of this change in the fact that teachers are not prepared 

to give the course. A beginning is therefore all that is required at 

this time, namely, one-half year of agriculture in the eighth grade. 

However, a course of nature-study dealing with home gardening, 

crop planting, and other related subjects is introduced earlier. 

Later the course in agriculture is to be enlarged. The rural school 

is to be ruralized rather than allowed to go on reflecting in a weak 

and inefficient way the city schools. 

The statistics from the summer schools of universities and 
normal schools show that the movement is progressing at a rapid 

rate. Fifteen years ago teachers felt that they must 
Summer ^ave a long vacation. This vacation was supposed 

Teachers to ^ e °f necessity a period of complete relaxation. 

Today a very respectable minority of the teachers 
of the country spend a major part of their time in study. The 
University of Chicago with its regular summer quarter and Colum- 
bia University with its shorter term of six weeks lead in point of 
numbers and in richness of curriculum. Each of these institutions 
had during the past summer the largest enrolment in its history, 
both passing the 3,500 mark. The Summer School of the South, 
one of the most influential factors in the educational reawakening 
of the South, enrolled nearly 2,500 teachers. Normal schools all 
over the country report more students than ever before. Com- 
missioner Claxton at the end of a trip including a number of these 
institutions declared the movement one of the most significant 
in the educational history of the country. Such it certainly is. 
No longer can the teacher rest content with a normal-school train- 
ing completed years ago. He must get himself into contact with 
the current enlargements in science, with the recent advances in 
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methods of study and instruction. He must learn of new types 
of educational organization and must study the efficiency of the 
new courses of study which are being tried out in parts of the country 
remote from his own home. It means much for the development of 
the schools of this country that teachers come together in this way 
to renew their student activities and prepare themselves to carry 
home the most progressive educational ideas. 

Several speakers and writers have recently called attention to 
the importance of developing a new type of Teachers' Association 
in this country. The utter failure of our present 
. ti National Association to deal with professional 
problems is too conspicuous to need further comment. 
The Department of Superintendence is in a better position than 
the general Association to do something really worthy of the 
teaching profession. The English Guild furnishes a model to 
which we in America might well turn attention. 

The promising line of organization is that which is suggested 
by the success of summer schools. Teachers can set up standards 
of professional efficiency and can develop the machinery for requir- 
ing conformity to these standards. They can judge schools better 
than any other agents of the public. They can supervise appoint- 
ments better than irresponsible teachers' agencies which take an 
unwarranted percentage from teachers. The discussion of these 
problems is fortunately becoming more common where teachers 
come together. The idea that a teachers' meeting is a picnic or 
an excursion is gradually becoming less and less common. In 
short, the time is ripe for some strong and efficient organization like 
the Department of Superintendence to crystallize the movement 
toward a real teachers' association in America. 

The State Superintendent of Instruction in Missouri and the 

Rural School Inspector have devised a plan whereby a closer 

co-operation shall be established between the home 

on Home Work an( * ^ scno °^ * n t ^ ie training of the children. A 
report card has been prepared on which the parent 
is to send to the school a statement of the home work of each pupil. 
Superintendent Evans comments on the plan as follows: 
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"This home work may be domestic, helping the mother, or it 
may be agricultural, helping the father, or of whatever character 
provided it be not aimless. Parents, especially in rural com- 
munities, have not been asked or invited to co-operate with the 
teacher in any definite, systematic way to correlate the work of the 
home with that of the school and as a result many pupils have been 
educated away from the farm and have formed a distaste for home 
life on the farm. 

"Because the school has paid little attention to industrial edu- 
cation and the parent has failed to co-operate with the school in a 
way that would tend to attract the attention of the pupil to good 
sweeping, dusting, sewing, cooking, washing, tending stock, milk- 
ing, caring for poultry, plowing, and industrial work generally, 
thousands of pupils have left the farms, rushed to the cities, and 
become consumers instead of producers. 

"To the end that the attention of every pupil in the rural 
schools of the state may be directed toward the things that make 
better homes, more efficient citizens, this department has issued 
a definite and systematic method of reporting quarterly from 
teacher to parent on the progress made by the pupil in the school 
studies and a report from the parent to the teacher on the progress 
made by the pupil in such simple, but important, subjects as 
sweeping, dusting, cake-baking, bread-making, sewing, washing 
dishes, for the girls, and for the boys, currying horses, feeding 
stock, milking, caring for poultry. 

"This report is to be signed by the teacher as the parent signs 
the report from the teacher. 

"If this method is used efficiently by county superintendents 
and teachers throughout the state, a long step will be taken in the 
direction of better co-operation between the school and community." 

Devices other than the grading of home work have been adopted 

in other states with a view to encouraging out-of-school work. 

In the state of Oregon the Bankers' Association in 

Encouraging c o-operation with the school authorities supports a 
Home Work ,. v , , . , , , „ . cc 

director of home agricultural work. Of tne 125,000 

school children of that state 75,000 are reported to be engaged in 
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systematic agricultural work. In Idaho the State Department of 
Education is succeeding with the aid of the officers of the State 
Fair in bringing to the capital the children from the different 
counties in the state who have shown the highest degree of efficiency 
in potato raising and domestic work. This visit to the State Fair 
will be made the occasion for instruction to these children in agri- 
culture and domestic science. In Iowa good roads clubs are formed 
among the boys and prizes are given to individuals and to clubs. 
In Wisconsin the following announcement is published: 

"With the co-operation of the Wisconsin Experiment Associa- 
tion a corn-growing contest has been arranged for the school 
children of the county. The object is to stimulate an interest in, 
and disseminate information relative to, the proper selection of 
seed corn and modern methods of corn culture. 

"A number of rules and regulations have been made to cover 
the contest. Exhibitors must be boys or girls between ten and 
eighteen years of age, attending school in the county. Golden 
Glow Wisconsin No. 12 seed will be used and no exhibitor will 
be allowed to enter more than one sample in any one class, but may 
enter in each of the three classes, namely sweepstakes, single ear, 
and corn on stalks. All samples in township classes will consist 
of ten ears, and all samples in 'corn on stalk' shall consist of not 
less than three stalks. 

"Twenty-one premiums of $2.00 each will be offered. There 
will be twenty-one second premiums of $1 .00 each, and twenty-one 
premiums of 50 cents each. 

"The boy scoring highest in the sweepstakes class, and the 
boy scoring highest in the corn-on-stalk class will each receive a 
scholarship to the boys' one-week course in grain-judging at 
Madison. 

"A special premium of % . 00 is offered to the teacher whose pupil 
receives first premium. This prize is offered by J. P. Bonzelet, 
of Eden. 

"The contest will be conducted in conjunction with the county 
fair." 

One brief item comes to hand showing that this type of interest 
is not confined to rural communities. The Poultry Association of 
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the city of Buffalo, N.Y., offers through the Board of Education 
to give free instruction in the breeding and care of fowl to the school 
children of that city. 

These examples could be supplemented by descriptions of 
experiments in other states and cities. Each undertaking of this 
type shows how large a margin of unused energy there is among 
the boys and girls of the country and how urgently the demand for 
organized employment of this energy is felt by educators. 

A typical example of library development is reported by the 

librarian of the city of Chicago. The figures which he presents 

for books circulated through the public schools during 
u -o - oo ^ j agt g ye y ears are as f u ows: 

1907-8 666 

1908-9 621 

1909-10 1,362 

1910-11 60,586 

1911-12 77,996 

These figures represent the growth of a new policy on the part 
of the library and a new interest in the schools. In some quarters 
it will doubtless be necessary for teachers to take the initiative 
in cultivating an interest in good outside reading and in creating 
the opportunity for such reading. Such out-of-school reading 
proves, as does out-of-school agricultural work, the possibility of 
extending widely the influence of the school. 

The State Normal School at Greeley, Colorado, announces a 
course in moral education to be offered to Junior and Senior stu- 
A Course dents in that institution. The course as announced 

in Morals emphasizes the rights and value of morals and the 
importance of personal hygiene. 

The New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser of August 16 
contains long interviews with Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Hillegas, and 
Miss Moore, members of the Committee of Teachers 
Tlie College who visited Rome to inspect the Montessori 

Metttod 30 " schools. The general tone of these interviews is 
in agreement with the following statement quoted 
directly from one : 
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"Mme. Montessori has really not contributed any thoughts 
essentially new to education. She has rediscovered or revived 
some educational doctrines which were known over a hundred years 
ago, and some of which were rejected by advanced American 
educators about thirty years ago. Mme. Montessori no doubt was 
sincere in her work, and she still is convinced that she has invented 
a new system of education. It is probably true that she worked 
out her method quite independently and that she did not know 
that her doctrines had already been proclaimed by educators 
years ago." 

There is always danger of misjudging systems of education 
either because of overenthusiasm or overconservatism. It is to be 
hoped that the observations which lie back of these interviews 
may be put into form which will help American teachers who 
have not been in the schools of Rome to form just opinions on 
these new methods which have been so widely discussed. 



